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(Paper  presented  by  the  Senior  Author  before  the  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Alabama  Cotton  Ginners'  Association,  May  27,  19^2.) 

Cotton  ginners  of  this  covintry,  as  the  initial  processors  of  a  crop  that  is 
of  extreme  importance  in  the  food  and  fiber  program  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  are  in  a  position  to  make  valuable  contributions  to  the 
Nation's  war  program.  For  sometime  now  many  ginners  have  been  asking  the  question, 
"What  can  I  do  in  my  coromxinity  v/ith  my  gin  plant  to  help  win   this  war  beside  the 
things  that  the  Government  has  already  called  upon  me  to  do?"   It  is  obvious  that 
one  of  the  foremost  jobs  that  the  ginners  can  performi  is  to  become  more  thorouglily 
infonned  on  ways  and  means  for  improving  the  quality  of  cotton  and  to  concentrate 
more  than  ever  before  on  furthering  cotton  improvement  programs,  in  every  way 
possible,  in  order  to  achieve  the  goal  of  abundant  production  of  high  quality 
cotton. 

Of  course,  the  first  job  to  put  over  is  that  of  encouraging  producers  to 
plant  good  seed  of  adapted  varieties  of  cotton  that  have  been  proved  to  be 
superior  in  quality  and  satisfactory  in  yield.   The  ginners  of  Alabama  and  other 
cotton-producing  States  have  for  a  long  time  played  an  important  part  in  the 
organized  efforts  designed  to  improve  the  quality  and  spinning  value  of  American 
cotton.   They  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  do  so  on  an  even  larger  scale  in  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  cotton  spinners  in  the  manufacture  of  many  war 
nnterials,  as  well  as  of  a  wide  variety  of  civilian  goods. 

Fabrics  needed  in  uniforms  and  other  items  have  resulted  in  a  tremendous 
drain  on  the  surplus  of  American  upland  cotton  1-1/8  inches  rjid  longer  in  staple. 
To  prevent  a  critical  shortage,  a  program  is  now  under  v/ay  urging  farmers  to 
produce  more  long  staple  cotton  than  ever  before.  To  encourage  such  production, 
the  Government  will  pay  additional  loan  premiums  on  staples  of  1-1/8  inches  and 
longer.   The  increases  in  premiums  announced  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
should  enable  producers  to  realize  the  same  per  acre  return  from  the  longer  cottons 
v/hich  have  low  yields  as  from  the  shorter  cottons  which  generally  have  higher  yields. 

In  order  to  provide  for  mill  requirements  for  1942-43  and  a  moderate  carry- 
over at  the  end  of  the  season,  about  1,400,000  bpJ.es  of  cotton  1-1/8  to  1-1/4  inches 
in  staple  should  be  produced  this  year.   This  is  an  increase  of  about  700,000  bales, 
or  almost  double  the  production  of  such  lengths  in  1941.   Production  of  the  long 
staple  Am.erican  upland  cotton  of  1-1/8' inches  and  longer  is  limited  primarily  to 
certain  areas  in  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Florida,  and  the  irrigated  areas  of  Texas,  Arizona, 
Nev/  Mexico,  and  California. 
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While  in  Alabama  the  Department  has  not  requested  a  shift  in  production  from 
short  staple  to  long  staple  cotton  of  staple  length  of  I-I/8  inches  and  longer, 
your  State  and  other  States  are  being  depended  upon  to  increase  production  of 
medium  staple,  1  to  l-l/l6-inch  cottons,  to  replace  the  medium  staple  cottons  that 
would  normally  have  been  produced  in  the  areas  that  shift  to  long  staple  cotton, 
Grov/ers  have  been  urged  to  make  the  shifts  within  their  present  acreage  allotments. 
It  will  be  incum.bent  upon  them  to  exercise  especial  care  in  picking  and  to  try  to 
do  a  good  job  of  ginning  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  possible  grades,  which 
are  currently  needed.   The  ginner  then  can  make  his  real  contribution  by  impress- 
ing on  the  producer  the  importance  of  care  in  hai^vesting  and  handling  cotton  on 
the  farm,  especially  since  the  condition  in  which  cotton  is  brought  to  the  gin  is 
one  of  the  m.ost  in^jortant  factors  that  determine  the  grade  of  the  lint  and  the 
quality  of  the  ginned  seed.   Some  well  known  precautions  in  these  operations  will 
bo  needed  and  certain  important  points  in  connection  with  grow^ing  and  ginning  pro- 
cedure should  be  remembered t  These  are: 

(1)  Excess  foreign  mxittcr  and  moisture  in  the  seed  cotton  reduce  the  value 
of  the  ginned  products,  and  under  many  conditions  retard  ginning  operations  and 
produce  excessive  wear  and  tear  on  gin  machinery, 

(2)  Undue  exposure  in  the  field  results  in  discolored,  dull,  and  trashy 
cotton,  generally  one  full  grade  off  for  each  month's  exposure.   To  avoid  losses 
and  to  simplify  ginning  problems,  cotton  should  be  picked  frequently  but  not  in 
an  extremely  wet  condition, 

(3)  To  gin  cotton  in  a  green,  damp,  or  wet  condition,  causes  rough  prepa- 
ration and  lowers  the  quality  as  much  as  1  or  2  grades.   This  lowered  quality  may 
reduce  the  market  value  of  long  staple  cotton  as  much  as  $10  or  more  per  bale, 
'ii/hcn  dews  are  heavy,  seed  cotton  will  generally  be  too  damp  for  good  ginning  if 
picked  before  9  or  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  drying  these  pickings  during 
the  day,  if  only  enough  to  Eraove  the  excess  moisture,  improves  the  ginning.   If 
cotton  is  picked  while  damp,  it  can  be  dried  artificially  at  the  gin,  or  it  can 
be  dried  naturally  through  proper  handling  and  storing,  provided  it  is  not  so 
wet  that  the  seed  are  soft, 

(4)  Gin  machinery  possesses  definite  limitations  v/ith  respect  to  its 
effectiveness  in  handling  carelessly  harvested  cotton.   Present-day  drying,  clean- 
ing, and  extracting  machinery — effective  as  it  is — cannot  put  roughly  harvested, 
trashy,  or  v/ct  cotton  in  such  condition  that  it  will  gin  out  a  sajnplc  equal  in 
quality  to  fiber  ginned  from  clean  cotton  that  has  been  picked  by  hand  under 
relatively  dry  conditions. 

These  points  bring  us  to  the  things  that  the  ginner  can  do  in  connection  v/ith 

the  actual  operation  of  his  plant  to  preserve  or  improve  the  quality  of  the  lint 

and  seed.   In  connection  with  these  efforts,  it  is  well  that  ginners  should  con- 
tinue to  be  guided  by  certain  importrait  facts,   Tliese  are: 

(1)   Artificially  drying  of  green  and  d::jnp  cotton  will  greatly  improve  the 
grade  of  the  lint  and  the  storage  properties  of  the  seed,  Tlie  drying  process 
also  aids  in  cleaning  trashy  cotton  and  ultim.ately  providing  cleaner  lint  and 
seed, 

(2)  Extracting  processes  such  as  those  incorporated  in  feeders  of  the  type 
acw  widely  used  in  the  Cotton  Belt  are  essential  to  the  improvement  of  the  grade 
of  trashy  or  weather  damaged  cotton. 
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(3 )  Loose  seed  roll  operation  is  basic  to  smooth  ginning.   Ginning  the  seed 
so  close  v.dth  dense  seed  rolls  as  to  cause  particles  of  seed  coat  fragments  to 
get  'into  the  lint  will  so  lov/er  the  grade  and  value  of  the  lint  as  to  more  than 
offset  the  extra  weight  of  lint  put  into  the  bale.   If  gin  saws  are  in  good  con- 
dition, are  of  full  diameter,  and  are  operated  at  600  to  700  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  if  an  effective  doffing  system  is  used,  the  seed  can  be  well  cleaned 
even  with  very  loose  seed  rolls  and  smoothly  ginned  lint  can  be  produced, 

(4)  A  classification  or  examination  of  the  samples  at  regular  intervals 
will  reveal  the  quality  of 'the  ginning,  and  provide  an  indication  of  the  under- 
lying faults — \7hether  they  are  due  to  farm  practices  or  to  ginning  methods. 
Producers  and  ginners  will  find  it  profitable  to  take  time  to  examine  their  sam- 
ples, for  much  loss  can  be  avoided  by  tracing  gin  damage  to  its  source  and 
promptly  making  the  corrections  needed. 

In  addition  to  being  encouraged  by  the  U,  S,  Department  cf  Agriculture  to  ' 
exercise  necessary  precautions  for  turning  out  smoothly  and  cleanly  ginned  lint, 
cotton  ginnors  are  being  requested  by  the  War  Production  Board  to  make  every 
effort  to  keep  trash  out  of  the  seed  so  that  higher  grade  linters  can  be  made 
available  for  the  manufacture  of  smokeless  powder.  Loaves  and  sticks*  and  dirt 
and  sand  in  cotton  linters  '  that  arc  used  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  aside 
from  being  an  economic  loss,  entail  serious  difficulty  in  the  purification  of 
linters,  and  naturally  impair  the  value  of  munitions  manufactured  from  linters 
that  contain  them,   Tliereforc,  care  in  cotton  harvesting  and  handling  is  afl 
inportant  in  providing  cIctji  seed  as  in  producing  bright  and  clean  lint.   To 
accomplish  both  ends,  it  is  obvious  that  cotton  should  be  picked  as  clean  and 
as 'dry  as  possible,  or  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  dried  before 
ginning  if  the  job  of  picking  was  not  well  perform^ed  in  the  field, 

A  further  benefit  to  the  quality  cf  seed  associated  v;ith  these  precautionary 
measures  relates  to  inproved  milling  quality  of  the  seed.  Free  fatty  acids  v/hich 
adversely  affect  the  quality  of  the  oil  worked  out  of  the  seed  can  be  hold  dcv/n 
or  greatly  reduced  by  picking  cotton  dry  and  picking  it  before  it  is  unduly 
exposed  to  weather  dcjnage  in  the  field,  as  well  as  by  drying  damp  or  wet  cotton 
before  it  is  ginned, 

Ginners  can  make  other  contributions  than  these  already  mentioned.  Many 
have  already  demonstrn.tod  their  ingenuity  in  adequately  equipping  their  gins, 
in  the  face  of  scarcity  cf  import ?.nt  .material,  in  an  effort  to  aid  growers  in 
achieving  their  goal  of  high  quality  cotton  production,   Ginners  have  boon  called 
on  to  conserve  material  needed  in  the  ivar  progrcjn,   Tliey  can  do  much  to  prolong 
the  life  of  their  machinery  by  taking  better  care  of  it.   This  involves  timely 
repairs,  periodic  cleaning  of  equipment,  and  continued  attention  to  lubrication 
of  bearings  and  moving  parts. 


<M       There  is  much  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  ginners*  efforts  along  the 
•*■  lines  of  modernization  and  care  cf  their  plants  v/ere  greatly  accelerated  last 
Tj     year.  More  progress  in  the  improvement  of  ginning  plants  and  operating  practices 
v/as  made  in  194-1  than  during  any  other  year  on   which  the  U,  S,  Cotton  Ginning 
Laboratory  has  records,   A  study  in  1941  of  almost  600  gins,  including  repre- 
sentative gins  from  North  Carolina  to  Arizona,  indicated  that  15  percent  installed 
nexj   saws,  and  12  percent  reworked  and  put  their  sav/s  in  first-class  condition. 
In  l6  percent  of  the  gin  plants,  sav;s  were  speeded  up  to  provide  smoother  and 
more  efficient  ginning.   The  condition  of  p.any  of  the  gins  \;^.s  improved  by 
installing  new  or  by  reconditioning  old  ribs  and  brushes. 
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In  1941,  cotton  drying  facilities  were  provided  in  at  least  450  additional 
ginning  establishments  already  in  operation  as  well  as  in  more  than  100  of  the 
new  plants,  thus  bringing  the  total  number  of  drier-equipped  gins  up  to  1,913* 
The  study  of  gin  machinery  and  operating  practices  brought  out  the  fact  that  new 
extractor  feeders  replaced  inefficient  plain  cylinder  feeders  or  obsolete  extractor 
feeders  in  5  percent  of  the  gins,  Ginncrs  are  also  adopting  better  operating 
practices  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  gins  running  with  loose 
seed  rolls  in  1941  v.-as  greater  by  10  percent  than  in  19^'-0, 

About  200  new  gin  installations  were  made  in  194-1.  These  included  com- 
pletely new  plants  as  well  as  plants  in  which  gin  stpjids,  feeders,  and  distributor 
and  all  obsolete  auxiliary  equipment  except  the  press,  condenser,  or  power  unit 
were  replaced.   All  the  installations  contained  modern  extractor-cleaner  feeders 
and  54-  percent  had  cotton-drying  facilities  to  improve  the  grade  of  damp  and 
trashy  cotton,   Tlie  average  gin  saw  speed  was  67O  revolutions  per  minute  or  high 
enough  to  provide  the  loose  roll  ginning  vdiich  was  in  evidence  in  almost  90 
percent  of  the  so-called  ncv;  gin  plants. 

It  is  fortuiiate  for  the  cotton  industry  that  \7idcspread  improvements  have 
been  made  in  gin  rjachinery  in  recent  years,  Tliese  improvements,  which  have  been 
aided  and' encouraged  by  ginning  research  dcvclopr.ents  and  by  educational  and 
extension  activities,  will  be  reflected  in  better  ginning  in  years  to  come. 

So,  in  conclusicn,  we  may  say  that  cotton  ginncrs  have  already  recognized 
to  a  considerable  extent  their  heavy  responsibilities  in  this  emergency,  and 
have  taken  steps  to  assum.e  them.  They  need  tc  realize  more  fully  that  it  is 
Tiore  important  than  ever  before  to  see  that  a  good  job  of  ginning  is  performed. 
In   short,  it  is  evident  that  with  the  ginners  doing  their  utmost  in  this  crisis 
in  providing  good  service  v-dth  the  equipment  at  hand  and  conserving  materials 
.ird  resources  now  needed  in  our  war  efforts,  and  with  the  producers  inaking 
special  effort  to  bring  cotton  to  the  gin  in  prime  condition  for  ginning,  the 
goal  of  abundc'Jit  production  of  high  quality  cotton  is  within  reach. 


'  S.  Dept  of  AgncUitan?.         (ace- 162) 
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Its   possible  use    in  the   present    emergency  as   a  partial 
replacement   for   coconut    oil.      (Published   in    "Soap"  Feb.l9U2.) 

By  YJ»   D«  Pohle,    Kiaval  Stores   Research  Division,    Bureau    of 
Agricultural  Chainistry  aiici  Engineer in">   IJ.   S»  Department 
of     Agriculture. 

As  the  demands    of  national  defense  and   reduced    import    facilities   nake  usual 
supplies   difficult   to   obtain,    it   may  become  necassary  for   soap  makers  to 
consider  modification   of  present    processes   and   products,    making  use   of  more 
readily  available  materials.      In  this   connect iori   a  brief   review   of  thu   pro- 
perties  and   some  data   on   sodium  rosinate  may  bo   of   interost. 

Rosin  has   been  used   in   soap  ms.kin^>:   sinco  the  middle   of  the  nineteenth  cent- 
ury.     It  blends    successfully  v/ith  fats   and   oils  to   rive  qu.ality  soap  products 
In  tho   past    some  have  used   oxcossivo  amounts    of   rosin   in  soap.     Excessive 
use,    is,    of   courso,    most    cominon  when  rosin   is   much   cheaper  than  fats   and 
■^ho  hope   of    eroat or   immediate  profit    sooms   more  desirable  than  the   good 
will   of  th-j   customer.     The   improper  blending   of   rosin  and   fats    in  soap 
making   is   probably  responsible   for  much  of  the   pro.T'.idico  against    soaps    cont- 
a  in  ing   s  od  ium  r  o  s  in at  o  • 

Tire'  jn"i..cipal  fctty  acids   prosoat    in  3cy.p  r.ro   <?apryliG,    oapric,    la^uricJ, 
myristic,    palmitic,-    stearic^    oleic,    linoloic,    ai'd   linolenic,   the   amounts 
present    in  a  gi:von  soap  depending  upon  the   fats  and   oils   used.     Examination 
of  the   properties    of  the   soaps    of   individual  fatty"  acids   shov/s  that   not 
all  are   similar.     Somo    of  these   soaps   have  m;;.ny  desirable   properties  while 
others   arc  not    sa.tisfactory  wlicn  used  p.lono.      Coinparison   of  sodium  rosina-to 
with  the   soaps   of   individual  fatty  acids    indicates  tha^    sodium  rosinate   re- 
sembles  sodium  laurate  more  than  the   soaps    of  the    other  f-.tty  acids   mention- 
ed aoove.      In  viev;   of  th^    similarity  of   sodiuiu  laurL.to  raid   sodium  rosinate 
it   appears  that    rosin  might  bi  us-^d  to   replace   part    of  the   coconut    oil  used 
in   soap  products. 

Rosin  soap    (sodium  rosinate)    shouiLd  b^    j.ookc.-d   on  as   a  mr.terial  that   has  to 
b^-  blended  with   other   soaps,    jus.t   as  the   soaps    of  different    fo.ts   and   oils 
are  blended,     proper   blending   of,   rosin   soap  with  fatty  acid   soaps  v/ill 
yield  quality  products  v/hilo   other  blends,    even  v;ith  the   same  amount    of 
rosin,   may  be  unsatisfactory.      In  general,    the  addition   of   sodium,  rosinate 
to  a  fatty  acid   soap   increases  the   solubility   of  the   soap/   softens  the   soap 
to   some   extent   and    incr..c-ses  the    lathering   properties    of   difficult    soluble 
soaps.  •  . 

Today  rosin   is   used   chiefly  in  yellov:  bar  soaps.     Several  factors   responsi- 
ble  for  this    limited  use  are;     the  trend  tov.rards  white   soap  products;  the 
fact  that    rosin  contributes   some   color  to  soap;   disinclination  to   change 
the   present   product   as   present   procedure   and   supiolies   are   entirely  satis- 
factorv;   and  the  belief  that    only  dark  colored  products   can  b-;  made  with 
rosin. 

Very  light   yollovj  soap  flakes  as  well  as    light   yellov:  bar   soap  can  be     made 
that   contain  as  much  as   20  per  cent   rosin.      If  the  rosin   is   properly  stab- 
ilized  either   catalyt ically   (2)    or  by  hydrogeno.t ion    (l)    it    contributes 
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little   or  no  color  to   soap  products.     Y'hito   sofip  products   co.n  bo  nrido  with 
stabilized  rosins.     The  usg   of  those   rosins  v^ill  depend  upon  their  prices 
in  relation  to  thoso   of  the  fats  and   oils   used   in  soap. 

In  normal  times   plant    operation  and   control  are   given  more   attention  than 
modification   of  the  product t     As   fats   and   oils    increase    in  price  and  become 
more  difficult   to   obtaiii,    utofg  attention  v/ill  ho   given  to  the  use   of  more 
readily  available  materials  f      Copious    consideration,   v/o  believe,   will  shoiT 
that    rosin  can  be  used  profitably   in  many  soap  products.     The  aj^ount  and 
extent  to  which   it    can  be  used  v/ill  be  dotenuined  by  the  products   and  rrtit- 
e  r  ia Is   ava  i lab le  • 


L'lany  who  have  used  rosin   in 
properties   and   kno"./  how   it 
However  J   tho    literature   on 
used   in  the  doterprent   fi^ld 
soap,   the  Naval  Stores   Ri_so 
Those   studios   dealt  v:ith  th 
surface  tension    (U)  >   titre 
(5)#    solubility   of   oalcium 
( 6 )    and  g  o  rmi  c  id  a  1  a  ct  i  vit  y 


the  manufacture   of   soap  are  familiar  with  its 
can  be  used  to  best  advantage   in  soap  products, 
rosin  soap  and   its   relation  to  fatty  acid   soaps 

is    limited.     To  o:±end  the    literature   On  rosin 
arch  Division  undertook  a   study  of   rosin  soap. 
o  color  that   rosin  contributes  to   soap    (7)VV 
(5),   detergent   action    (8),    foaming  properties 
soaps   of  gum  rosin,    rosin  acids   and   fatty  acids 

of  rosin  and   fatty  acid   soaps    (9^.10). 


It  would  be  unwise  for  rrie  to  try  to  give  exact  ways  in  which  rosin  should 
bo  used  in  a  specific  soap  product  as  the  amount  used  and  manner  of  1350 
will  depend  upon  the  equipment  and  xnaterials  available.  All  I  viish  to  do 
is  to  call  attention  to  the  possibility  of  using  rosin  in  soap  products 
where  it  is  not  generally  used  today  and  to  recent  articles  on  rosin  soap 
which  ntij  be  useful  to  those  considering  the  use  of' rosin  in  present  pro- 
docts. 
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